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ELITE vs. MASS EDUCATION 


RBITING of the first Russian sputnik last October 

awakened the people of the United States to the fact 
that this country’s advanced position in scientific research 
and technological accomplishment was open to. effective 
challenge by its chief rival for world leadership. Govern- 
ment officials and study groups for years had been sound- 
ing warnings about the short supply of American scientists 
and engineers in contrast to an impressively large annual 
turnout of scientists and engineers from Soviet universities 
and technical schools.! But it took the spectacular Russian 
“firsts” with earth satellites to arouse and alarm the Amer- 
ican public. 


The Eisenhower administration moved to meet the Soviet 
challenge by proposing a program of federal aid to 
strengthen teaching facilities—particularly in science and 
mathematics—and to increase educational opportunities for 
talented students. It was generally recognized, however, 
that fundamental educational reforms might be needed. 
With basic American educational principles and practices 
under widespread questioning, attention was drawn. to 
methods followed in Soviet and other European educational 
systems. It seemed vitally important to find out where and 
to what. extent American schools were falling down on the 
job and how they might profit from the experience of 
foreign countries. 


COLD WAR AS IMPETUS. TO EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

Strong impetus was given to such exploration by general 
concern that the United States should keep ahead of or 
abreast with the Russians in technological competition. The 
Soviet sputniks made plainly apparent the close connection 
between effective education and national survival. Rear 
Admiral H. G. Rickover, proponent of nuclear-powered ships 
and a frequent critic of this country’s schools, suggested 


1 See “Shortage of Scientists,”. E.R.R., 1954 Vol. Il, pp. 557-559. 
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last December that the sputniks might do for American 
education what Pear] Harbor did for U.S. industrial and 
military progress: “Then as now a dramatic occurrence 
suddenly revealed that we had failed to develop our capaci- 
ties to their maximum potential. But as we found then 
that in a national emergency we could .. . perform indus- 
trial miracles, so I am convinced we can now take similar 
action and perform educational miracles.” 2 


President Eisenhower had warned in a televised address 
on. Nov. 7 that the United States might fall behind the 
Soviet Union unless it corrected certain deficiencies, chief 
of which was the “failure . . . to give high priority enough 
to science education.” Six days later, in a speech at Okla- 
homa City, the President called again for upgrading of 
science education. Not only did the U.S.S.R. have more 
scientists and engineers than the United States, but no 
longer could Russia’s quantitative advantage be considered 
offset by a lack of quality. 


Meanwhile, the U.S, Office of Education had published, 
Nov. 10, a 226-page report on Soviet education which 
stressed the heavy study loads, high achievement standards, 
and strong disciplinary controls which characterize the 
Russian system. By comparison, the education of Amer- 
ican youth seemed easygoing, lax, even indulgent. Although 
it was asserted that Soviet authoritarianism had no place 
in American education, the report made clear that Russia’s 
scientific advancement was directly related to a rigorous 
educational program which drew the utmost in effort from 
its brainiest youths. 


The President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers 
reported on Nov. 30 that “We are already in a technological 
race with the Russians ... . a race in which the Russians 
have rapidly gained on us.” The committee predicted that, 
at present rates of advance, the Soviet Union would have 
scientific superiority over the United States within five or 
ten years. It urged action to strengthen teaching in mathe- 
matics and science and to encourage more intensive educa- 
tion of the most capable students. The committee’s recom- 
mendations formed the basis of the President’s aid-to- 
education proposals, announced Dec. 30 and later embodied 
in a bill now pending in Congress.® 


2Speech at dedication of Navy Nuclear School, New London, Conn., Dec. 6, 1957. 
5See p. 358. 
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CRITICISM OF WEAKNESSES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Long before the first sputnik was launched, American 
schools had come under fire for alleged deterioration of 
quality. After sputnik, criticism mounted. Adm. Rickover 
said his search for “‘competent people to work-in the naval 
nuclear power program” had driven him to the conclusion 
that “Professional education in America-is severely handi- 
capped by the weakness of our public elementary and sec- 
ondary education.” 4 


Milton Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, declared last winter that 200,000 bright high school 
graduates fail to enter college each year largely because of 
the “mediocrity” of secondary schools. The students are 
“bored to death” in the classroom or develop “slovenly 
thinking and learning habits.”’> Ben Moreell, steel com- 
pany executive, told a Columbia University audience on 
April 30 that the American educational system had “largely 
eliminated incentive” and was “educating our youth to be 
content to live in an egalitarian society like the ants. and 
the bees—to be ruled by a small group of the intellectually 
elite.’ Moreell asserted: “That process produces no giants. 
Rather it produces a race of intellectual pigmies.” 


People have been finding fault with educational institu- 
tions at all levels for failing to awaken the interest and 
develop the latent capacities of the best-qualified students: 
Edmund Teller, nuclear scientist known as the father of 
the H-bomb, told the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee on Jan. 30 that lack of scientific knowledge among 
elementary, even kindergarten, teachers was a drain on the 
future output of scientists. Children aged five and six, he 
said, are not too young to have scientific curiosity stirred. 


The chief criticism leveled against American education 
is that its standards have been lowered. to reach common 
levels of ability and interest. Curriculums contain too many 
subjects unrelated to the main business of education, while 
teaching of basic subjects is watered down for easy mastery 
by mediocre or indifferent studénts; excessive freedom to 
elect subjects of study has built up snap courses at the 
expense of fundamental disciplines. Laxity of educational 
standards in primary grades is said to show up later in 


* Speech, St. Albans School for Boys, Washington, D. C., Mar. 23, 1958 
®* Speech before Advertising Club of Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1958. 
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slowness at.reading, inability to write clearly, and weakness 
in language, mathematics and other subjects necessary for 
advanced study. 


DEBATE OVER -FRUITS OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The contention that American education has become a 
machine for turning out contented citizens rather than a 
medium for sharpening of intellects has been linked with 
attaeks on so-called progressive education. The theories 
associated with that term are said to have downgraded the 
schools by stressing “life adjustment,” rather than acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and disciplining of the mind, as the prin- 
cipal goal of education. Arthur Bestor, University of Illi- 
nois history professor and a leading opponent of progressive 
education,® has blamed the educational profession and its 
“institutional strongholds” (U.S. Office of Education, Na- 
tional Education Association and its affiliates, teachers’ 
colleges and graduate schools, and state education depart- 
ments) for promoting introduction of time-wasting courses 
for boys and girls and, in teacher training, placing more 
emphasis on instructional methods than on subjects to be 
taught. 


Outbursts from critics invariably meet return fire from 
the schools’ defenders, with the result that educational lead- 
ers are engaged in a continuing crossfire of argument, often 
of invective. When the Bestor strictures received national 
attention, N.E.A. began to circulate charges in rebuttal to 
the effect that Bestor had been guilty of distorting statistics 
to exhibit American education in a worse state than. it 
actually is. 


The association recently undertook to answer point by 
point the charges most frequently made against the schools, 
such as the claim that “life adjustment education is replac- 
ing intellectual training with soft social programs.’7 It 
also has reprinted articles by professors of education; one 


‘ 


such article was presented as “some ammunition. . . to 
explode the charge that the schools are breeding a nation 
of dim-wits and are brain-wasting by neglecting our gifted 
children.” § 


* Restor has written two books—EFEducational Waatelands (195%) and The Reatora- 
tion of Learning (1955)—denouncing the alleged softening effects of progressive 
education. He founded the Couneil for Basic Education in 1956 to piomote restoration 
of traditional school curriculums and practices 

*Ten Criticiama of Public Education (National. Education Association. Researct 
Pullétin, December 1957). 

*Harold G. Shane, “We Can Be Proud of the Facts," The Nation's Schools, Se; 
tember 1957, reprint. 
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The Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors last summer published an article by a college 
professor who cited statistics to refute the contention that 
today’s children get less basic education than their grand 
parents. Although the percentages given for students tak- 
ing difficult subjects were lower in some instances than in 
1900, the percentages of children in the various age brackets 
now studying physics, chemistry, mathematics and certain 
other subjects were considerably higher.® 


The American Council on Edueation recently issued a 
pamphlet containing remarks by Byron S. Hollinshead, an 
American educator just returned from a five-year stint with 
the United Nations Educational, Seientifie and * Cultural 
Oreanization in Paris. He expressed shock at heaping of 
unfavorable criticism.on American as compared with Kuro- 
pean education. “Kuropean aims and methods are so dif- 
ferent from ours that the question arises of whether it is 
even appropriate to try to compare systems which have 
uch different purposes,” Hollinshead said.!° 


New EMPHASIS ON TRAINING OF GIFTED STUDENTS 

Itven the friendliest observers of American schools agree 
that more needs to be done to single out gifted pupils who 
will profit from broader opportunities and harder’ work 
than are the lot of average students. “While. our schools 
do at least a comparable and perhaps a better job of edu- 
cating a large number of students than Europe’s schools, 
we do our least effective work with our most able pupils,” 
says one supporter of prevailing educational trends."' Hdu- 
cators in this camp maintain that the pendulum simply 
swung a little too far toward equalitarianism, and that eyen 
a democracy needs to cultivate its brainpower. 

Not so long ago, interest in developing talents of the 
gifted to the full was confined almost entirely to the teach- 
ingg profession." Now, sudden realization of the great need 
for highly trained and intellectually disciplined specialists 
is reinforeing long-standing pleas of educators that greater 
attention be paid to talented youngsters. Schools, colleges, 
and universities all over the country are consequently under 
yreat pressure to adjust and expand their curriculums to 

"Harold C. Hand (University of Illinois), “Black Horses Eat More Than White 


Horses,” American Association of University Professors Bulletin, Summer 1957, 
reprint 


“ Byron S. Hollinshead, Je European Education Better? (1958), p. 8. 
Harold. G. Shane, op. cit. 
*See “Schooling for Fast and Slow Learners,” E.R.R., 1956 Vol. 11, pp. 809-827 
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foster the special abilities of a group which constitutes only 
from 10 to 20 per cent of present enrollments. 
CONFLICTING PRESSURES. IN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

The new emphasis on needs of gifted students suggests 
that the leveling influences which have been dominant in 
American schools for half a century may be on the wane. 
There are many signs, in fact, that education in this country 
is moving closer to the European practice of making sharp 
distinctions between intellectually gifted pupils and the 
general run of students. 


A large part of all current discussion of American edu- 
cation has to do with problems that arise when a system 
of uniform instruction for all students is required to make 
special provisions for a selected few. Fear is expressed that 
attempts to put the brightest pupils on a different educa- 
tional track may create an intellectual elite lacking sym- 
pathy with American ideals. Warnings are heard against 
a hasty overhauling of school curriculums and school organ- 
ization which might have the effect of narrowing the educa- 
tional opportunities of the majority of students. The 
tendency of many critics to praise the stern discipline of 
European schools. disturbs those who consider the free air 
of American classrooms more suitable to the training of 
youth for democratic citizenship. 


The ferment in educational circles is an inevitable result 
of changing demands on youth-training institutions. When 
it was to the public interest to keep every child in school 
until he was almost grown up, school systems adapted them- 
selves to the needs and capacities of an all-inclusive pupil 
population. As a college education came to be regarded as 
an economic and social necessity for an ever-increasing 
proportion of the nation’s young people, institutions of 
higher learning (particularly those which were tax-sup- 
ported) went along with the non-academic inclinations of 
the majority of their students. Higher education became 
more practical and vocation-oriented. Now the demand is 
for a sharply trained top-crust of intelligence, especially 
in the sciences and allied subjects. 


Educational institutions abroad also are under pressures 
for change. Some of the more rigid, caste-ridden systems 
are being democratized; others are reverting to older, more 
authoritarian forms. Education in totalitarian countries, 
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in particular, is susceptible to shifting demands of the rul- 
ing political group. Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
on April 19 called for a reorganization of Russian educa- 
tion to accentuate the utilitarian and strengthen links be- 
tween the intellectual elite and manual workers. 


Contrasts in U.S. and European Education 


AMERICAN and European educational systems differ in 
numerous ways. The differences stem in large part from 
the fact that American schools have sought to meet the 
needs and aspirations of a classless society; while European 
schools have responded to and reinforced established class 
distinctions. Reforms have been. introduced in recent years 
to democratize European education and in this country to 
take some account of differences in the learning ability of 
students, but basic orientations have not yet changed to 
any great extent. 


EQUALITARIANISM IN AMERICAN ScnooL SYSTEM 


American public education is the most demecratic in the 
world. -It offers everyone in a community equal oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge through a more or less uniform 
institutional stream.'’ Educational policies and programs, 
moreover, are extremely. responsive to popular desires and 
interests. A basic precept of the American system is that 
it must educate everybody. Robert M. Hutchins, former 
chancellor of the University of Chicago, has observed: 
“American education . . . has developed on the principle 
that, if some is essential, more is better. A larger pro- 
portion of the population goes further in the education 
system every year.” '4 Twelve years of schooling is now 
considered the minimum necessary to prepare American 
young people for the responsibilities of adult citizenship." 


In this country’s colonial days, so-called charity schools 


An undemocratic aspect of American education frequently cited by critics .ia a 
disparity in educational facilities among states, between urban and rural arens, and 
(to a diminishing degree) between whites and Negroes. 


* Robert M. Hutchins, Some Observations on American Educatien (1956), p. 7 

1% Every state today compels school attendance from ages 6 or 7 to 16 (40 states) 
or 18 Between 1900 and 1957, secondary school attendance rose from 700,000 
(520,000 of it in public high schools) .to nine million; college attendance from 
237,600 to more than three million. The 1900 census showed 72 per cent of al! 5-17 
year-olds in school; today the ratio is more than 90 per cent. : 
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were organized by benevolent societies to give free elemen- 
tary schooling to children whose parents could not afford 
to send them to private schools or tutors. It was not until 
the 19th century that tax-supported common schools were 
maintained in virtually all communities for all children, and 
not until the latter half of that century that high school 
education became generally available to the masses. By 
1900 the public high schoo] had: largely supplanted selective 
private academies. and the even more aristocratic Latin 
grammar schools. From then on, popularization of the sec- 
ondary school program accelerated; its basic orientation 
toward college preparation waned as the high school came 
to be looked on more and more as a finishing school for a 
large part of the nation’s youth. 


European countries were subjected to similar demands 
for more education for the masses, but popular education 
abroad did not merge with that for students destined for 
higher branches of learning, at least not after the first few 
years of elementary school. In the United States, pro- 
vision of education for everyone in a single institutional 
stream resulted in relatively little differentiation up to and, 
increasingly, even into the college years. 


Caste-resisting features of American educational pro- 
grams today include the wide variety of courses offered and 
introduction of vocational, pre-vocational, and “life adjust- 
ment” subjects; the prevalence of the elective system, 
which gives pupils a choice of courses and may even permit 
them to change subjects.in midstream according to per- 
sonal inclination; the stress on extra-curricular activities 
that encourage mixing of heterogeneous groups; the rarity 
of -devices, such as term-end comprehensive examinations, 
for sifting pupils according to scholastic attainment; and 
the tendency of schools to promote pupils by age without 
applying objective standards of achievement. 


American schools actually vary widely in quality of teach- 
ing, range of curriculums, and. standards of student at- 
tainment.. But for most practical purposes a diploma from 
one high school “‘counts”’ as much as one from another. No 
public high school excludes a pupil on the ground of educa- 
tional insufficiency if he has been moved up by the ele- 
mentary school. Many state universities are restrained by 
law from barring any graduate of.a certified high school in 
the state. 
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DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION IN BRITISH ISLES 

Education in England for generations was limited largely 
to an elite drawn from the upper classes. The famous 
“public schools” (actually exclusive private schools) were, 
and still are, the accepted training ground of future leaders 
of the nation. But recent growth of tax-supported high 
schools has opened new opportunities for youths from ordi- 
nary families to receive a “gentleman’s education” that 
will fit them for high posts in the professions and the civil 
service. The long-held monopoly of “public school” grad 
uates on admission to Oxford and Cambridge likewise has 
broken down. 


The forces which pushed for universal education in the 
United States were also operative, with less equalitarian 
emphasis, in the United Kingdom.'® Democratization of 
English education, however, has gone hand-in-hand with 
sharp distinetions between “general” education and pur- 
uit of the sterner disciplines. 


Under the system formalized by the Education Act of 
1944, Engish children go to “infant school” from ages 5 to 
7; “junior school” from 7 to 12; then to secondary school, 
where the separation of future college students from others 
begins. Depending largely on the grades received on tests 
in English and arithmetic, pupils at about age 11 are marked 
for one of three types of high schools: (1) the “grammar” 
school, which gives academic courses léading to college en- 
trance examinations; (2) the “technical” ‘school, which 
emphasizes science and mathematics and is designed for 
students showing exceptional promise in engineering, elec- 
tronics, navigation, aeronautics, building construction, ap- 
plied arts, agriculture, and similar fields; or’ -(3) the 
“modern” school, which offers general courses of a cultural 
and practical nature.'? Admission to independent schools 
(which include the high-prestige “public schools’’) requires 
attainment of satisfactory examination grades in English, 
history, geography, French, Latin, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and the Scriptures. 


Two million British youngsters aged 11-18 attend pub- 


‘The Pritish government first entered the mass education field in 1833, when it 
pave grants to religious societies which were active in setting up elementary school 
for the people. After 1870, locally elected school boards were required to establish 
schools wherever the voluntary societies failed to do so, and ten years later elementary 
education heeame compulsory. The statutory school quitting age was raised to 12 
years in 1899, 14 in 1918 and 15 (later to become 16) in 1944 , 


Pupils in the third group do not prepare for higher education examinations. 
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licly. supported secondary schools, while a quarter of a mil- 
lion go to the 600 independent and 164 quasi-independent 
schools.'*’ Roughly 24 per cent qualify for the “\grammar’”’ 
and independent schools and 4 per cent for the “technical” 
schools. Students in this 28 per cent receive an education 
which prepares them for higher education; the other 72 
per cent go to the “‘modern” schools. British pupils in the 
higher tracks take “ordinary” examinations at around age 
15 in the high school and “advanced” or “scholarship” 
examinations several years later. College entrance depends 
on the number of subjects passed at the various levels and 
on the grades received. 


A determined effort is being made to maintain “parity of 
prestige” among the three types of high schools. The stand- 
ing of the “technical” school has risen considerably, par- 
ticularly with the growing emphasis on science and engi- 
neering in higher education. But authorities are concerned 
that the “modern” schools may be considered dumping 
grounds for the mediocre. A British trend toward the 
American-style comprehensive high school reflects in part 
an effort to prevent stratification of the population by edu- 
cational “‘tracking.”’ 


FRENCH RESISTANCE TO CHANGES IN ELITE SYSTEM 


“ducation in France until recently followed a rigid two- 
track plan. Children of privileged families went to the 
lycées or colleges which prepared them for the universi- 
ties; others attended separate elementary and post-elemen- 
tary schools. Although the gifted child from any family 
was theoretically eligible for the higher track, in practice 
only the socially elect found places there 


Centralized control of educatic: by a national ministry 
made the system relatively impervious to the democratizing 
pressures which have affected education in nations where 
there is strong local control. But agitation for reform be- 
came widespread in the period between the two world wars. 
A law to modernize French education was finally enacted 
in 1949. Children now attend a common elementary school 
for five years, until the age of 11, and then go through 
two three-year periods of high school—the first an orienta- 

* Under the 1944 Education Act a publicly aided independent achool must allow 
a representative of the Local Education Authority (which operates tax-supported 
echools) in its area to sit on its governing board; such schools are required to 


make 25 per cent of their admissions available to children from tax-supported pri- 
mary schools. 
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tion period in which the pupil is expected to “find himself,” 
the. second a period of specialization carrying the pupil to 
are 17 or 18. Progress on the educational ladder depends 
on passing numerous stiff examinations which weed out 
less capable students. 


French education is still characterized by aristocratic 
concepts of what constitutes an educated person. Prestige 
attaches to courses which stress French culture andthe 
cultivation of logical thinking rather than practical training. 
Pride in the nation’s reputation since medieval times as a 
center of culture has made France _ less responsive to 
present-day demands for upgrading of technical education. 
However, postwar reforms have brought some technical 
subjects into the secondary program, even into the aristo- 
cratic lycée. Use of terms like “technical humanities” and 
“scientific humanities” has helped to make such subjects 
acceptable to devotees of the nation’s intellectual tradition. 
RESTORATION OF ELITE SCHOOLS IN WEST; GERMANY 

German education under the empire of the Kaisers was 
an efficient two-track process: one track for the cultivation 
of leaders, the other for training obedient and capable fol- 
lowers. Democratizing reforms adopted by the. Weimar 
republic in the 1920s were only partly successful. With 
the advent of the Nazis in 1933, the liberal trend was re- 


versed and an exireme form of education for leaders and 
followers was put into effect.’ 


The four powers which occupied Germany after World 
War II (United States, Great Britain, France. and Soviet 
Russia) attempted to develop educational systems in their 
respective zones which would foster their own national 
ideals. In the American and British zones, Germans were 
encouraged to take on educational responsibility.. The 
Americans urged them to institute democratic give-and- 
take in the classroom. The French brought in teachers 
from France and stressed moral and religious instruction. 
The Russians decreed state responsibility for education, 
established strong central control, and banned church par- 
ticipation in education. 


Education in West Germany today is the responsibility 
of each of the nine lander or states. Some. of the states 


’ The Nazis never completely carried out their scheme of leadership training. The 
Adolf Hitler Schule was established as an elite. finishing school; the best qualified of 


its graduates were to continue in a work-and-training program until they were 30 
years old. 
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have established comprehensive high schools which offer 
variegated programs. Most of them, however, adhere to 
the older Gérman system of selecting, by examination at 
the age of ten, those children who are to attend the college- 
preparatory gymnasium, those who will go to the seven- 
year middle school (regarded as a training ground for the 
average white-collar worker), and those who will stay in 
elementary school for four more years with the possible 
addition of a year or two at trade school. It is estimated 
that currently one in four 10-year-olds will pass the rigorous 
examinations for entrance into the gymnasium, and one in 
three will survive its demanding nine-year program. 


Recent reports suggest that:-Germans have turned away 
from the democratic classroom praetices encouraged’ by 
American occupation authorities, and that the authoritarian 
role of the teacher is being restored. The educational 
system of East’ Germany has characteristic Communist 
features superimposed on the traditional German program. 
The emphasis is on practical training and on indoctrination 
of Communist ideas. 


RiGi PATTERNS OF -EQUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 

The Soviet Union’s highly authoritarian educational sys- 
tem is organized to serve the nation’s manpower needs with 
little regard for inclinations of the individual. All of the 
country’s schools follow the procedures worked out in de- 
tail bythe central government. .Purely practical courses 
and a comradely classroom spirit were favored in the early 
days of ‘the Soviet. regime, but by the mid-1930s it was 
apparent: that the equalitarian approach to education was 
failing to provide the. necessary skills. Counter-reforms 
were instituted about 20 years ago to restore an academic 
curriculum and return a formal atmosphere to the class- 
room. 


The Russians have an elite educational system insofar as 
it offers advanced work for those excelling in fields useful 
to the state and rewards them with jobs at relatively high 
pay. The system ruthlessly weeds out lightweight students, 
places.midway students in technical schools, and singles out 
talented students at an early age for advancement. Assign- 
ment. to a particular school depends in part on aptitude and 
in part on manpower neéds at the moment of assignment. 
This is especially true in the case of students who seek 
assignment to a technical ‘school. 
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Education is compulsory in Russia for children between 
the ayes of 7 and 14; the basic elementary-secondary school 
program extends over ten years.“° Pupils take special 
examinations at the close of the fourth, seventh, and tenth 
grades. The great turning point is at the end of the seventh 
grade, when students are assigned to farm or factory labor, 
to a technical school, or to a secondary school which will 
prepare them to enter a university. 


Premier Khrushchev, addressing a congress of the Young 
Communist League on April 19, called for changes in Soviet 
education to give it a more proletarian flavor. He_ pro- 
posed that senior high schools be combined with factory 
and trade schools because there are more high school grad- 
uates than the eolleges can accept.*! Khrushchev said that 
all students should work on farms or in factories at some 
time during their years in school, so that they would “know 
how to hold a hammer and not mix up a rake with a stick.” 
He criticized students who felt themselves too good for 
manual labor, and he cautioned school authorities not to 
show favoritism to children of influential parents. 


Khrushchev also ordered-a reduction of emphasis on gen- 
eral culture. Students who want to study the humanities, 
art, painting and music should do so on their own time. 
Science, mathematics, and technical subjects must form the 
major fields of study even in the universities. “It is ob- 
viously necessary,’ Khrushchev said, “to improve our exist- 
ing system of higher education to bring it closer to pro- 
duction and really to link it with production.” 


President Grayson Kirk of Columbia University had a 
different message for Americans in an address at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 1, in which he warned that care must 
be taken lest the country fail to educate enough specialists 
in the economic, political, and psychological fields where the 
real struggle with Soviet Russia “is likely to take place.” 
He believed that the need for scientists and engineers would 
be satisfied by massive scholarship programs and other de- 
vices to direct qualified young people into those fields of 
productive activity. 

“The 10-year schooling corresponds with the American 12-year system, put the 
avernve Russian high school graduate has received more education in basie subjects 


because he has a six-day school week, takes a more concentrated course of study, and 
does eonsiderably more homework 


2} An American scientist--G. H. Dieke of Johns Hopkins University—reported on 
his return last December from a ecientific conference in Russia that of 2,000 Moscow 


students who apply to the university each year for admission as physics majors, only 
450 are accepted. 
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Aid for Talented American Students 


THE -BIG QUESTION before American education today is 
how far it can go toward development of special programs 
for the gifted without sacrificing cherished democratic 
ideals. A Swiss scholar recently commented on the “deeply 
rooted democratic prejudice” in the United States against 
the European tradition of selectivity, and said that that 
prejudice was. ‘a hindrance indeed to education.” = An 
official of the National Committee on Accrediting put the 
problem as follows: 

The basic question is how to have masses of people recognize 
and accept the need of educating larger and larger numbers of 
students, many of whom are not academically able nor intellectu 
ally receptive, at the same time as we audaciously strengthen 
and improve the educational opportunities for our potentially 
most able youth. How do we accomplish ‘this when the majority of 


us, the voting parents, are not and will not be parents of out- 
standing students? 23 


Adm. Rickover suggested in a Detroit speech last Nov. 22 
that the Russians were far more realistic and “less domi- 
nated by. political dogma” than Americans when they chose 
to borrow the methods (but not the ideals) of Western 
European education. “We made a grave mistake when we 
disregarded Europe's experience in educating the young,” 
said Rickover, “just because many of us have had strong 
emotions about authoritarianism in European schools and 
their rigid multiple-track system.” 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, 
addressing the National School Boards Association in 
Miami on April 17, asserted on the contrary that to con- 
centrate on educating a picked group of students would 
do violence to the “American dream” of education for 
all. Earlier in. the year the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, headed by President Herman B. Wells of Indiana 
University, said: “There is widespread agreement that 
improved chances to learn must be opened to those minds 
which are capable of scientific excellence. This is a matter 
of priority in American education. But scientific educa- 
tion is not the only need of America today. Fully as im- 


= Denis de Rougemont, “Which Way, Education?” Freedom and Union, April 1958, 
p. 138 


* William K. Selden, letter to New York Times, March 13, 1958, p. 28 
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portant as progress in science are the promotion of Ameri- 
can democracy and the preservation of peace... . American 
belief in the dignity of the individual must not be diluted 
by contemporary anxieties.” ** The commission called for 
an educational system “of such scope.and diversity as to 
enable every American child to rise to his own best po- 
tential.” 


John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, told the National Con- 
ference on Higher Education in Chicago on March 3 that 
arguments over “elite vs. mass education” were pointless 
because of the false “assumption that a society ... cannot 
do both.” He pleaded for a system of “many tracks” for 
the cultivation of individual excellence, whether in intel- 
lectual pursuits or in some other area of human ability. 
The idea that only a college education can bestow dignity 
on human endeavor must go, Gardner said, before true 
democracy in education can become a reality. 
INCREASE OF SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COLLEGE STUDY 


While educational leaders debate these issues, a number 
of measures to sift out well qualified students and give 
them special opportunities to develop their talents are 
coming prominently into the picture. The abundance of 
scholarships now available, for example, helps to uncover 
promising candidates for academic and technical work. 
According to an Office of Education survey, 237,000 stu- 
dents in 1,560 institutions, which enroll 90 per cent of 
the college population, held scholarships valued at $65.7 
million in the academic year 1955-56; this was an increase 
from 124,000 scholarships valued at $27 million in 1950-51. 


New York on April 30 awarded a record 6,111 college 
scholarships, financed by state appropriations, to graduat- 
ing high school students. The regular Board of Regents 
scholarships, awarded to 5,111 students, carry stipends 
of $250 to $700 a year for four years depending on income 
of parents. The legislature this year increased the number 
of science scholarships from 500 to 1,000; the science awards 
pay from $300 to $850 a year for five years. The number 
of regular college scholarships is fixed at 5 percent of the 
number of students graduating from high schools. 


“ The Contemporary Challenge to American Education (Jan. 2, 1958) The Educa- 
tianal Policies Commission is sponsored by the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
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The National Merit Scholarship Program, started in 1955 
with grants from the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation and now supported by numerous foundations 
and business corporations, on May 1 announced winners 
of more than 1,000 four-year college scholarships averag- 
ing $650 a year. Second semester high school juniors and 
first semester seniors, in addition to second semester 
seniors, were invited to enter National Merit Scholarship 
competitions for the first time this year in order to “reduce 
some of the talent loss that now takes place between high 
school and college.” 


PRESIDENT’S _PLAN TO ASSIST TALENTED STUDENTS 

President Eisenhower’s proposals to foster the educa- 
tional advancement of gifted students, particularly thos« 
with a bent for science:and mathematics, were forwarded 
to Congress on Jan. 27. They called for a variety of pro- 
grams, costing the federal government $1 billion and the 
states $600 million,-to encourage and assist able students 
to prepare for careers in science, to strengthen teaching of 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages, and to in- 
crease the supply of college teachers. 


The proposals for “reducing the waste of talent” among 
young people were of pasticular interest to educators. ‘his 
was the first time it had been proposed to make federal 
funds available for (1) testing programs “to identify poten- 
tial abilities of students at an early stage in their educa- 
tion” and (2) counseling and guidance services to encour- 
age good students to stick with difficult subjects. 


Tied in with the testing and counseling programs was a 
recommendation that the federal government make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the higher education of promisin; 
young people who could not otherwise go to college. The 
President proposed that 10,000 federal scholarships, paying 
$1,000 a year for four years, be awarded each year for 
four years to assist a total of 40,000 high school grad- 
uates. State agencies would select on a basis of aptitude 
and need, with preference to students skilled in mathe- 
matics or scientific subjects. A Democratic bill, spon- 
sored by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and Rep. Carl Elliott 
(D-Ala.), provides for award of 40,000 four-year ($1,000 
a year) scholarships every year for six years, plus 20,000 
additional scholarships the first year for students already 
in college. 
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Ap FoR GIFTED PUPILS IN GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

Most of the programs for gifted children have developed 
slowly and without much fanfare. Although bright pupils 
are not often placed in separate schools or classrooms, 
the practice of dividing single classes into groups accord- 
ing to ability or pace of learning is fairly general in elemen- 
tary schools. Growth of the comprehensive high school, 
with a variegated program, has made possible an individ- 
ualization of educational offerings. These arrangements 
give flexibility and enable pupils to shift from one group 
level to another as advisable. 


European observers often are surprised by the great 
amount of experimentation that goes on in American edu- 
cation. A number of schools have been experimenting 
recently with various forms of multiple-track programs. 
Washington, D. C., school authorities instituted a four- 
track system in the 10th and 11th grades in the 1957-58 
school year and were so impressed by the results that they 
approved extension of the plan to the 12th grade for 
1958-59. 


The four-track plan provides: (1) a stiff honors cur- 


riculum for students of exceptional promise; (2) a regular 
college preparatory course; (3) general education for stu- 
dents who will not go to college; and (4) a basic curriculum 
for slow learners, The Superintendent of Schools attrib- 
uted a decrease in the drop-out rate to the fact that the 
four-track program “more adequately meets the varying 
needs of the teen-age population.” 


Other action by Washington authorities to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for gifted children is reported to 
be typical of a nation-wide swing toward higher educational 
standards. Measures to be introduced next term include 
an honors curriculum for bright junior high school pupils; 
an enrichment program at the elementary level; a “talent 
search project” to find pupils of unsuspected capacity from 
culturally deprived homes; and addition of: Russian lan- 
guage instruction in high schools. 


The National Conference on Higher Education at Chi- 
cago last March noted a marked growth of cooperation 
between secondary schools and colleges in developing pro- 
grams to accelerate or enrich the education of talented 
students. In a growing number of instances, exceptional 
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high school students are allowed to take college-grade 
courses which will give them credit toward a college degree. 


President Emeritus James B. Conant of Harvard has 
said that “The advanced placement program as it is being 
developed should not only challenge the student with an 
exceptionally high I.Q. who might otherwise be bored and 
frustrated, but it may provide a stimulus to the entire group 
of able students.” 25 Conant has developed a plan for a 
comprehensive and variegated curriculum aimed to pro- 
vide a sound education for all high school students and 
particularly intensive work for outstanding students. 


Many commentators on today’s educational problems 
believe that a fundamental need is to restore the prestige 
of the scholar and the teacher in the public mind. _Much 
of the agitation for increases in teacher salaries is directed 
to that end. When the scholar and the teacher are duly 
honored by society, gifted youths will be fired to seek 
learning for its own sake. 


* Address, American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis, Mo:, Feb. 25, 
1958. 
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